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XV. 

THE INDIANS IN ARMENIA. 130 B.C. —300 A.D.' 

Bv J. KK.NNEDY. 


rnjii? existence of an ancient Indian colony in Armenia is 
well known to Aririeniuu sciiolars, but Iiidianisls have 
paid little attention to it. Wo owe our knowledge of it to 
Zenob, a Syrian, and a native of Glak (Klag), which Mr. Elli.s 
suggests may be the Armenian equivalent of Kerak. Zenob 
became an ecclesiastic in an unknown town of Cappadocia 
called Nystra, and was I lie companion of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator on an idol-smashing tour through Armenia, 
about the year 304 a.d. J3y St. Gregory's command he 
wrote an account of this expedition to his Cappadocian 
brethren, and in it he gives a lively account of flui 
Illuminator’s little war with the Indian idolaters of Taron 
(Daron). Zenob’s history, composed originally in Syriac, 
has come down to us in an Armenian version, which has 
suffered from revision. It has been twice translated into 
French, and part of it into English. Zenob’s work has thi* 
charm and freshness of a contemporary narrative, and 
throws a good d(;al of light on the early history of 
monachism and the wor.ship of relies. lie was w(dl 


' Vciy vaiiou.'« iiKithodH jim; in use Idi lln*. iniiisliioiafioii dI Aiiiiciiiaii \h. 
Idr. A. (i. Ktlin bus vary kiiuDy over ibis |m|H!r, aiirl .su|i|ili(!<l nn; with Dm- 
iiaiiHlitoiaiioii ol tbn )n‘o)ifr iiatiios in anritidaiirc witb Ibo svMti;iii in iihi: at Die 
liritisli MuHcuni; ibn translibaaiions ui rrudboinnin and Avdali an; (inca.^ioiiaity 
nddvd ill imrnniln'si'H. 1 bavo In ibuiik .Mt.ssrs, Giinrsoii anil IDiy.s Davids lor 
KU/rf'cHlioiiH ivf'aidiiii; Prakrit and J'ali lorni.s; and Mr. W. Witliaiii.-: lor lint 
iol(owini( bili7ni'i:ra|iby : J. AvdiiJI, J.A.iS.lk, vol. v, 1836, 331 If. : 

K. rrii(Oioiiiiin;, *Mlisloii'o du Dnroii par Zcuob do Klag’* (Journ. Asiati(|iic, 
1803, n. 401 if.); V. Laiij^lois, “ Collcctinii dcs Ilisturbjiis nuciens ct inodernts d«: 
I’Arnieiiio,*’ Parts, 1867, tonic i, p. 336 if. ; M..J. Soth, “Ifistory of Ibc Arnn nian'i 
ill .India,*’ IH97 ; Eniiu, “ llccborcbcs sur lo I’ugunismc Anuenieu,’’ Puli'*, 1801, 
pp. 30-31 ; a passing lolcioiicc by Lassen, Z. I. d. Kundc dcs Morgenlandi >. 
hd. i, p. 233. Tburc arc also rcfcrciice.s in llitter’.« Erdkuudc’’ and .sonn* 
other works on Arnicnia. 


j.u.A.s. 1901. 
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acquainted with the Indians he mentions, as ho was for 
twenty years Abbot of the Convent of the Nine Springs, 
founded by St. Gregory on the site of the Indian temple. 
The convent became one of the most famous in Armenia, 
and was popularly known from the time of Zenob as the 
convent of Qlak. 

ZenoVs story is briefly this. IVo Indian chiefs, Qisane 
(Kisan^) and Demetr (Tem^tr), rebelling unsuccessfully 
against the king Dinasldie (Dinaskey), fled westwards with 
their clan and found shelter with Valarshak, or Valaraaccs, 
the first Arsacide monarch of Armenia (149-127 n.c.). 
Valarsaces gave them the canton of Tar6u^ for a residence, 
and there they founded the town of Vishap or the Dragon. 
In the neighbouring town of Ashtishat, the pantheon of all 
tlio gods of Armenia, they sot up replicas of the idols they 
had worshipped in India.® Fifteen years later the king of 
Armenia put Gisau^ and Demetr to death, but their sons 
Kouar (Guevar*), Mcltes (Meghtes), and Horian continued to 
})old the canton of Tardn, and divided the land among them. 
Tlioy founded three villages which wore named after them, 
Kouarkji, Meltes, and Horiankh. They also erected two 


' Taron a district of hills and phiius on the upper Euphralos, lyiujif 
irestwnrd of Lake Van. It was half Bytiaii in chnrocier, mid adjoined the 
couldry aftenvards occupied hy the Hamikoninns, a famous Chinese lainily who 
lied to Armenia in the early part of the third century a.d. Tho district is now 
known, Mr. Ellis tells me, ns the district of lifoush, and was the scene of sonic 
of the recent Armenian massacres. Moush is mentioned by Zenob, but it was 
not then tho chief town of tho district, 

2 I agree with AvdnII and J^asseii that these idols were named Gisaiic and 
Bi nietr. But Emin says: “ Nous trouvons ces efforts d'ussiinilntion compl6tomcnt 
inuiiles par la simple raison qu’il est nullcment question dans Ic r6cit dc Zenob 
de deux divinitds indieimes s'nppelaut Ki.can6 ct Temcdr. Ccs deux noms 
ii’etaieiit quo ce.ux de.s deux p^re.s. premiers ^migrnnis do l*Indo. Aprc.s mrils 
fluent tm5s siir Vordre du roi d’Armcnie lea Ills iransiioiierent los idulca do lours 
heveditaires iVAchiohat sur lo mont Kaike, ot dopuis lore ces idolcs turciit coimiics 
d(\< hahilants du ]mv8 de Daron .“Oiis nne donominatioii geii6ralo dea dieux pores 
Kisane ct Temcdr*' (**Bvcherchca sur le rngaiiisiiic Aimeuicm,” pp. JlO-31). 
But Zenob, after desmihing the idols t»f Ciisane and Deiiioir and tho fate of tho 
idolatcMs, goes on to anv: “ V<iici tin rosle rorigiito de.s idolcs cxi.stant on ces 
lieux [i.e. of QisatiO niul Demetr]. Ktiiiit vemis ii A.schdischn»l, ils y oiigtiront 
cfs ufoft'A 80118 lo iioni de eelle.s (piMIa adoraieut dans I’lndo.’* In tho next 
paragraph he says that ** Guevar’ iMeghdi^s et llor’inii so reiidircnt sur la mont 
K'ai ke. Ils v eiigerciit deux idoles, rune sous lo nom do Kiijane, Tautro sous 
colui do Tenictr,” etc. (J.A., 18G3, pp. 4ol~45r»). Thcro is nowhoro mention 
of any others than these two, or of any idols left at Ashtishat. I have not scon 
Emin's bt>ok, aud huvo to tluiuk Mr. Williams for tho extract. 
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temples to their gods Gisan(^ and Demetr on Kharkhe, 
a grassy hill with wowls and springs, which overlooked the 
Euphrates; and these temples became the sacred seat and 
the rallying point of the clan. The descendants of Kouar, 
Meltes, and Ilorian were the priests of the idols, and twelve 
villages wore assigned for the maintenance of the temple 
service. Wo hear nothing more of those Indians until 
St. Gregory appeared with 300 men to overturn their faith. 
The people flew to arms, and the first outbreak of the 
popular fury obliged St. Gregory to take refuge in a friendly 
(castle, lloth sides received reinforcements, desperate battles 
wore fought, and over a thousand men fell. Artzan,' the 
chief priest, and his son Demetr were slain in combat, having 
exhibited a courage worthy of heroes. The Indians were 
overpowered, but they still implored that their idols might 
be spared. Six priests fell at the temple door, another died 
under torture without revealing the treasury of Demetr. 
The Christians then proceeded to break up the copper statues 
of the gods, which were 12 and 15 cubits high. The temples 
wore ra/iod to the ground, and on the site of Demotr^s templo 
St. Gregoiy erected a church, while a wooden cross marked 
the place whore GisaD(5*s idol hud stood, ilorc tlian 5,000 
idolaters submitted to baptism, and 438 persons, the sons of 
])riests, or temple servants, who remained obdurate, had their 
lioads shaved and wore transported to Dhaitakaran, near the 
sliorcs of the Caspian.^ 

Zonob gives us various details about thc.se Indians. Ihey 
were black, ugly, and long - haired {** noirs, chevelus, et 
diffbrnies^’). The long hair was a sacred badge. Gisanf; 
was rej)re.sentcd with long hair, his worshippers all wore it 
long, and Zciiob tolls us that even after their conversion the 
Indians secretly kept to their former cult and made their 


' Arixan idol or Htaiun. Armoiiinns, anil even Armenian Christians, used it 
somutiiiies a.s a personal name. Mr. Ellis has pointed out to me au instance in 
Moses of Khorciic. 

^ rhuitnkitran is the territory iucloscd by the junction of tho Kur and the 
Ccrii.H, ami is tho llailagan of the Arab geographers. No European traveller 
appears to have visited iU ruins.— Mr. £ilis*s note. 
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children wear long hair. The priests were of the Uneugo of 
the chiefs, and perhaps claimed to be descended from <he 
gods. They can, therefore, have had no Brahmans. They 
must have abandoned, in great part at least, their nalive 
speech, since they used proper names like Artsan ; but their 
fcn< ures were markedly different from their neighbours. They 
reiiuiined a separate people, although their chiefs had become 
connected in some way, probablj' by marriage, witli the 
neighbouring chief of Hashtiankh. 

From those certain conclusions may be drawn. (1) 1'he.^e 
Indians wore an aboriginal tribe, i.o. they were non-Aryans. 
Their black skins and ugly features, as well as the absence of 
Brahmans, prove that. (2) They wandered to Arnienia in 
the reign of Valarsaces, 149-127 n.c. This is the period 
when the Sakns were invading and Greek princelings 
harrying Kabul, the North-Western Punjab, and the Indus 
Valley. It is reasonable to suppose that they (led in con¬ 
sequence of these troubles; and their flight to Armenia is 
paralleled by the subsequent flight of the Mamikonians 
from China. (3) They called their first town Vishap—the 
Armenian equivalent for Nagpur. They must, therefore, 
have been worshippers of the snake. The Punjab, Kashmir, 
and the Indus Valley are still strongholds of this worship. 
And as these Indians had no Brahmans, and the Brahmans 
were strong in the North-Western Punjab, it is probable, 
I think, that this tribe came from the Indus Valley.* 

Can philology help us any farther P Dinaskhe and Iloriaii 
cannot be identified—Mr. Ellis says that the tormiuatioii 
kh e “ is very largely used in forming names of territories or 
tribes’*—and it is therefore possible that Dinaskhfi representH, 
not tlie proper name of a king, but the ruler of a tribe of 
somewhat similar naine.^ Kouar is probably the Prakrit 


' Soth*.« luuijiTiure that tlu^y rninr from Kaimuj is noi only iiiisuppoiliMl liy 
criilom c. luiMs contrary to all probability. Kanauj was iiol at this tiiiio a pbiro 
ot impoitancv, and the emigrations from it do liot lu^gin until eight (»r iiiiu) 
conturic? later. 

* Mr. Grierson suggests some coiiiicetion with the »S:ika.s. I would lapier 
suggest n connection with tho Inst p.nrt of tho word MaK^Soi/cf—the MaccdoiiiaiiJ* 
—tlie name by which the llactrinii Greeks were known. 
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Kuar, the iSaiiskrit and Pali Kumara, a young prince. 
]\Ie}tcs—Avdall’a Meguti—may bo a derivative from the 
Haimkrit mahat^ ‘ great.' Kuar and Mahto arc still honorific 
titles in daily use. 

Demetr and Gisane (Kisane) are names common to gods 
and moil. Domotr must bo some compound of Mitru, perhaps 
Dovamitra, but about Domotr we have no details. It is 
difibront with Gisane. lie hud long hair, ho struck his 
enemies with blindness and death, and his votaries worshipped 
him with their faces to the west. Lassen suggested long ago 
that Gisane might be Krishna, and although the usual Prakrit 
(and Pali) form is Kaiiha, Kisina is admittedly a probable 
corruption, and occurs in names like Kesin and Kisen. 
The similarity of sound is confirmed by the similarity of 
attributes. Krishna was the ‘dark' god, the god of the 
underworld and of the setting sun, the peculiar god of 
Dvaraka, where the sun sets in the sea. He was identified 
with Dionysos by the Greeks, and he possesses the same 
attributes of love and dance and song and death—lord 
of the dark region where the germs of all things arc 
<|tiickened. A god who faces towards the west, and who 
infiicts blindness and death, is near akin to such a god. 
]n after times the priests of the Sun-god of Afultan protected 
their town by threatening to exhibit his idol; he, too, darted 
ilarkiie.ss and death. Both Dometr and Gisane wore probably 
forms of solar deities. 

But we are not left entirely to speculation, for a passage 
in Arrian's “Iiidica" (c. 7) places the identity of Gisanfi 
and Krishna beyond question. Arrian, quoting Megasthenes, 
says that Dionysos “ instructed the Indians to let their hair 
grow long in honour of the god"; therefore Dionysos is 
Gisanfi, and Gisanfi must be Krishna. 

Krishna's hair was braided. Both Gisane and these 
Indians had long, and as Avdall puts it, braided hair: it 
was their Sjicred and especial mark. The Rajputs are the 
only clans of Northern India who have always made long 
hair their boast, and cultivated it as sacred. The Tamils 
wear long hair; so did certain ascetics; and the Sikhs do the 
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same. But the Sikhs are mostly of Jat origin, nkiii to and 
imitators of the Rajputs. And the residue of the Tamils 
who dwelt in the Indus Valley has been long ago absorbed 
and Hinduised. Oolonel Tod has some wonderful speculations 
on the westward migrations of the Yadavas in pre-Christian 
times. He would probably recognise in those Ariuonian 
Indians some connection of the Yadavas, for the Yadavas 
dwelt on the lower Indus, and were the fellow-countrymen 
and worshippers of Krishna. But whether they wore 
Yadavas or not, I think we may concludo vvith considerable 
probability that the Armenian Indians came of the same 
aboriginal stock from which many of the western Rajput 
clans were subsequently developed. 

Apart, however, from these speculative conclusions, wo 
gather three interesting facts. First, QisanO, Krishna, and 
Dionysos are three interchangeable names of the same deity. 
Second, the statues of Deinetr and Qisanfi are among the 
earliest Indian idols of which we have any detailed account. 
And they are not Brahmauical. Thirdly, although the 
westward migration of these Indians cannot have been the 
first of its kind, it is the earliest we know of. Such 
migrations have been comparatively rare, but the gypsies, 
and the 200,000 Indians carried captive b}-^ Timur to 
Samarkand are other instances in point. On the whole we 
have to thank Zenob for having preserved an interesting 
little bit of history. 



